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Fixed standards in labor, in study, 
in modes of family life or of com- 
munity life, are downright enemies 
of progress for the body, mind, and 
soul of man. That doctrine is as 
true in churches, courts, and legis- 
latures as it ts in schools and fac- 
tories. It is sometimes desirable 
to suggest minima as respects age, 
intelligence, or productive capacity, 
but never maxima. 


Cuarves W. Etior 
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CASE WORK IN A CHANGING WORLD' 


AMELIA SEARS 
Assistant General Superintendent, Chicago United Charities 


single cell. I hope today in a limited 
way to trace its development, forced 

by its environment, to the wonderful com- 
plex creation that it is, approaching its high- 
est form, a profession. Examples of its 
stages of evolution exist contemporaneously ; 
like tropical trees that bear simultaneously, 
on a single branch, germinating flower and 
perfect fruit, all stages of this development 
may at a given moment be isolated and 
studied—from the initial amoeba stage of a 
single service to the full blown perfection of 
family social work. 

The four stages I shall touch upon are: 

(1) The single cell, or stage of individual 
service. 

(2) A slightly more complex organism 
—-service to a disintegrating community. 

(3) A more advanced development—the 
coordinating power of family social work. 

(4) The complex form involving con- 
scious social adjustments. 


NAMILY social work began life as a 


Individual Service 
(A Modern Ring and the Book) 


The attention of a drummer standing idly on 
a river ferry was arrested by two little girls about 
fourteen and nine years of age. He passed them 
ence and returning said, “ What beautiful eyes!” 
The elder broke into unrestrained childish tears. 
She told him that she and her sister were escap- 


* Given at the Ohio Welfare Conference, Lima, 
Ohio, October 16, 1914. 


ing from a terrible old man, her husband; they 
had a quarter, the money with which she was 
supposed to buy the spaghetti for his lunch. At 
the ferry landing the story was told to Mrs. 
Drummer, who gathered the “ poor little things ” 
into the Ford and drove them home. For three 
days the children lived with these friends. Each 
day they all came to the station to send the 
children to their mother’s home; each day 
brothers of the husband were skulking at the 
station; each day they returned. On the fourth 
day the men were not there and the children 
were hurried into the coach with tickets pur- 
chased by their new friends. 

During these days the story had ccme out— 
the father’s death, the mother’s struggle in a 
great city, the surveillance of an uncle over the 
home affairs, and finally the probation officer, 
because the children were neglected; the family 
resentment at interference—at the denying of 
a work certificate to the little girl—then long 
conferences between the mother and uncle and 
the announcement to her that she was to be 
married. 

Have you read The Ring and the Book? You 
know the child’s attitude—fear and suffering. 
But, unlike Pompilia, she questioned and fought, 
argued and refused, and cried pitifully. Her 
mother argued, scolded and explained the debt 
of the dead father to the man. The child must 
obey. Still she held out. Her uncle came every 
night after work, tired, with the soil of ditch 
digging still on him. He coaxed, she sulked; 
he commanded, she flew into a rage. He beat 
her helpless little body and left, promising to 
come the next night. He beat her the next 
night; anything was better than this! The man 
came, old to her childish mind, ogling her, repul- 
sive to her, hateful. 
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Her mother swore at the marriage certificate 
bureau that the child was sixteen and that she 
gave her consent. The husband brought his 
child wife to this river town. He beat her; he 
had another woman in the house; she wrote 
pitiful letters; her mother came and brought lit- 
tle sister to stay with her; they both were 
frightened, cowed—and finally made that dash 
for liberty. 

During her martyrdom, before she capitulated, 
the probation officer had been coming regularly 
to the house. Her record states, “ She has mar- 
ried a fellow she was going with.” The record 
ends and the case is counted successful—no 
further record nor complaint. 

Years after, the little girl—now a young wife 
with her children around her—told the story 
to a friend. Her husband? Yes, he knows. He 
went to kill that man. He is in the penitentiary 
serving life sentence for murder in the first 
degree. No, she didn’t testify—a wife cannot for 
her husband. 


Here we have the simplest, most direct 
form of social case work, where one indi- 
vidual, with aroused sympathy, befriends 
another human being who is in trouble. It 
is happily an every day occurrence, but, 
also happily, it leads on to a realization of 
less obvious needs which cannot be met 
effectively by isolated individual action. 


Service to a Disintegrating Group 


The following appears in the annals of a 
child placing society : 


One of the now famous communities in the 
state is “Tin Town” and “The Commons,” a 
“fashionable” suburb of a large city located 
on the banks of the Wabash. Its fame comes 
by way of a children’s home and aid visitor, 
a special investigation from the State Charities 
Commission and the public press. 

“Tin Town” is a line of dilapidated shacks, 
near a low river road. They stand close together 
and are built from the pickings of junk piles— 
discarded stove zincs, old burlap, stove pipe and 
dry goods boxes. Few of them have more than 
one room. Occasionally the falling sides are 
patched with new rubberoid, or lumber bought 
by a county order. The roofs are so low that 
in several of them a grown person cannot stand 
upright. The floors are of dirt. 

Adjoining the town is “The Commons.” On 
the Commons are clustered tiny huts without 
regard to streets or alleys. Many of these huts 
are in the last stages of decay, unpainted, walls 
leaning as if ready to fall, windows broken, 


foundations rotting—all this within a ten-minute 
walk from the business section of a large and 
prosperous city. 

Each year the river rises and floods this area 
and the families are moved to higher ground and 
herded in buildings at public expense. As soon 
as the water recedes the families return, and 
almost immediately begins a round of chills and 
fever. 

It is an “exclusive” set that lives in this 
unique suburb. While their names seldom appear 
in “Society Notes,” they are frequently seen in 
criminal and charity records. Men and women 
cohabit unlawfully and indiscriminately. Several, 
among them a number of girls barely in their 
teens, are weak mentally and some are feeble- 
minded. Little children are kept in filth and 
rags, ill with loathsome diseases and afflicted 
with incurable physical defects. They are herded 
in the huts with the “boarders” and “ house- 
keepers” of their parents. They are not sent 
to school except under compulsion. A high per- 
centage of them are mentally incapable of being 
educated in the public schools, and practically 
all of them go to school so irregularly that 
they learn little or nothing. 

It is a mistake to think this community “cheap ® 
in any sense of the term. Nearly every family 
is on the county payroll and thousands of dollars 
are spent annually for their support without in- 
vestigation or supervision. Nor did this situa- 
tion develop in a day. It has been years io 
coming to its present state. It was only recently, 
however, that the true state of affairs was un- 
covered. The following case turned on the light: 


A feebleminded woman lived with six children 
in a one-room tin hut in Tin Town. Her hut 
was about fifteen by thirteen feet, and in only 
one place could an adult stand upright. Her 
husband died several years ago. It is said that 
he drew a small pension from the federal govern- 
ment. Just why this pension was not continued 
to his family is not a matter of record. The 
woman was always known to be feebleminded. 
After her husband’s death she gave birth to 
two children. Her oldest child, a girl eighteen, 
according to the reports of local officials, is not 
respectable. The next daughter is fourteen. She 
also is said to be of low moral character. Then 
come three boys, one of whom is not educable. 
A small baby was suffering with ophthalmia 
neonatorum. 

The family was entirely dependent on the 
county. According to the reports of the neighbors 
and the authorities, the woman kept one boarder 
and maintained an open house for many others. 
The overseer’s records for the year show that 
to this woman there was given the equivalent of 
$300 in cash and commodities. 

Although this woman’s mental and physical 
condition was public knowledge, and her morals 
were a public scandal, no action was taken by 
the county until a representative of the Children’s 
Home and Aid Society demanded the removal 
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of this community menace, and the woman with 
her partially blind baby was sent to the Lincoln 
State School and Colony. The two older daugh- 
ters fled to Indiana and the three boys were 
otherwise provided for. 

When this situation came to the knowledge of 
the superintendent of the Lincoln State School, 
he decided to ask the State Charities Commis- 
sion to make an investigation. The findings of 
the commission were so startling that the com- 
munity became aroused. The state investigator 
and our superintendent were asked to spend a 
day with the county commissioners and others 
discussing ways and means of relief, and the 
Children’s Home and Aid Society has been asked 
to put a trained worker on the field for at 
least thirty days. 


This, of course, is an extreme instance, 
although many communities have sore spots 
which are similar in kind if not in degree. 
Wherever they exist they are foci of in- 
fection, contaminating the healthy parts of 
the community, an economic drain and a 
moral and social menace. Obviously service 
to the individuals which compose such a 
group at once becomes involved in the larger 
community questions of law enforcement, 
standards of education, child protection, and 
so on. 

Social legislation enforces itself in a large 
part of the human sphere in which it oper- 
ates. In part of the remainder it is suc- 
cessfully enforced by administration. The 
residue of the human group evades, escapes, 
thwarts the laws, and makes mock of the 
very officers designed to enforce them. 
Legislation existed designed specifically for 
our little girl: School attendance laws, 
dependent children laws, child labor laws, 
marriage laws carefully prescribing age of 
marriage and consent of parent. Legisla- 
tion existed for the protection of Tin Town: 
Housing laws, school attendance, county 
relief, commitment of feebleminded, treat- 
ment of infant eyes at birth, reports of 
venereal disease. What was lacking in the 
case of the child and of the community 
was a co-ordinating medium to connect the 
efforts. 

Family social work is that co-ordinating 
agent primarily concerned with the family. 
As Mr. Halbert says in What Is Professional 
Social Work? “The family welfare worker 
is to be contrasted with the industrial wel- 
fare worker, the school worker, the hospital 


social worker, because they are devoted to 
making the service of their respective indus- 
tries, schools, and hospitals effective, while 
the family welfare worker is consecrated 
to making the individual or family effective.” 


The Co-ordinating Power of a Simple Form 
of Family Social Work 


A certain case record reads: 


Mrs. F is working part time, from 9:00 to 
2:00. She is a pants finisher. Mary, just four- 
teen, wrote to Czecho-Slovakia for her birth 
certificate. It was sent to the wrong address. 
Mary wrote for a second copy. Mr. F went 
to the dispensary to take Veronica because of 
sores on her chin. Mary is trying to teach him 
sufficient English so he can get his second papers; 
he cannot write Bohemian so he is discouraged 
trying to learn English. He is just recovering 
from an accident; the diagnosis is laceration 
of face and slight fracture of the skull. Previous 
to this accident he was under treatment in the 
neurological department; after clinical tests and 
exhaustive examination, the neurologist reported: 
“T have examined this patient again today. 
I am unable to find any organic disease. It ap- 
pears that he has had a functional disturbance 
for some years. The injury was unfortunate 
as now he probably considers that a cause of 
his disability. Also it gives him the idea that 
he is entitled to support. The prognosis in such 
a case is difficult to give. He may never im- 
prove to a great extent. However, I think under 
proper care he might get some better.” 


This report was supplemented by a statement 
from the hospital social worker in which appeared 
the phrases: “It would take the utmost tact 
and patience to help the man in any way”; 
“man unable to control his condition”; “ nothing 
but kind, friendly help will ever change his 
mental attitude”; “mental attitude may cause 
complete paralysis.” Are not the problems here 
familiar and of social significance? A mother 
of young children engaged in gainful occupation ; 
the youngest child, one year old; a fourteen-year- 
old girl entering industry ill prepared and un- 
directed; a four-year-old suffering from impetigo 
contagiosa ; and a neurasthenic man, his condition 
aggravated by an accident. 

In a complexly organized society there exists 
an aid for every need—all aids were active here: 
The church nearby with its doles to supplement 
the mother’s earnings; the infant welfare nurse 
directing the baby’s diet; the school officer who 
could see clearly that the case was necessitous 
and Mary must therefore begin work immediately ; 
the dispensary treating the four year old; the 
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legal department instituting a personal injury 
suit for the father; the dispensary advising and 
treating him and a kindly intentioned local poli- 
tician urging him to complete citizenship. (Then 
he, the politician, would do something fine for 
“the missus and the kids,” meaning a mother’s 
pension.) 

Fine chance for a neurasthenic! Baby crying, 
mother beside herself with fatigue and anxiety; 
Mary idle and impatient and a little too American; 
a procession of social workers, nurses, church 
workers, occasional admonitions from the priest, 
advice from neighbors and friends; eager plans 
and suggestions—and a man settling into con- 
firmed invalidism. 


What was needed? First, calm inquiry; 
second, gathering together the diverse ele- 
ments and uniting them in common action 
by a person whose first loyalty was to the 
family—a family social worker. 





The family never received a mother’s pension. 
Mary did not go to work. She went to hign 
school en a scholarship. The mother discontinued 
work. The father began work, not miraculously, 
but through induction. First, he hobbled to a 
nearby occupational clinic to watch the other 
handicapped men. Then, intrigued—tentatively 
he tried a brush or two himself. Later, inter- 
ested, he went a few hours daily, his product 
useless, his pay coming without his knowledge 
from the Family Social Work Society. There 
were days of struggle at first, the case worker 
coaxing, urging him and finally the group spirit 
at the shop took hold of him. The other 
men jeered at his irregularity: “Say, Sam, 
going to be sick tomorrow? What will the 
lady say?” Finally, jesting at himself when 
“the lady” found him at home at noon, he 
volunteered, “me sick,” with the characteristic 
raising of one shoulder and the woe-begone look. 
Satisfied with the resulting protestation and dis- 
appointment of her face, he gave a cheerful 
grin, and “me no sick, me home for eats, 
me make much brush.” 

Today it is an independent, self-sufficient 
household, proud of Mary’s scholarship (fourth 
year high school), the younger children all well 
and slightly above the normal in weight, the 
mother still excitable and capable of making 
scenes when displeased, for which Mary is apol- 
ogetic. The father is earning small, but regular 
wages, and his recovery is an unending satis- 
faction to the dispensary physician. 


Here we have the family social worker 
co-ordinating the activities which the adjust- 
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ment of one family group involves. Any 
one of the other agencies interested might 
conceivably have performed the same service 
as a secondary function, but it was the 
primary function of the family agency to 
recognize that a service to one individual 
in the group, without consideration of its 
possible effect on the other members, would 
disintegrate rather than integrate the family 
as a unit. 


The Complex Form Involving Conscious 
Social Adjustments 


You all know the counterpart of this 
story: 


The mother, at her wits’ end to support her 
five children—scuttling hither and yon, scheming, 
devising, deceiving, playing church against mis- 
sion, sometimes actually begging, working when 
she could, eluding the officers, keeping the chil- 
dren home from school, battling unaided through 
illness, securing uncertain doles, performing the 
impossible task of a man’s and woman’s work— 
comes at last to the Family Social Work Society. 
She proved to be a woman of force and the 
organizing of the home was not difficult. Re- 
sources and specialists were utilized to the full— 
but that is only half the story. 


As Miss Richmond says: “ The Family 
Welfare Society is a specialist, too. It has 
a function to perform, a difficult function 
and one of great social value. This func- 
tion, briefly stated, is to think of the life 
of each family as a whole and to treat it 
a3 a whole.” 

What did the family case worker respon- 
sible for the particular treatment find in 
addition to opportunities for health service 
and for relief service? 


She found the mother discouraged, deceitful, 
a victim of years of wretched living, sullen and 
resentful still; a daughter becoming estranged 
and pulling toward the glamor of a great city; 
a boy of twelve, disobedient, quarrelsome with 
the younger children, the whole family acting 
as though under the law of centrifugal motion, 
repellent to each other instead of cohesive. 

The mother was foreign born. The family was 
passing through a period of adjustment, the 
children Americanized and growing ashamed 
of the old country mother. What would unify 
the family? Friendships are formed through 
pleasures experienced together. The movies were 
impracticable except occasionally. Anyway the 
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mother had used the movies as moral instruction. 
She would take the children, a girl on each side 
of her, the boys in front, and as stories of ruined 
girls were revealed she would poke the oldest 
girl and say, “ Now look at that, see what hap- 
pens when you act like that!” Pictures of boys 
going wrong in seductive ways resulted in 
punches in the boys’ backs and similar warnings. 
The case worker discovered that they loved music, 
and a friend sent tickets for the orchestra con- 
certs. There they could be seen Friday afternoon 
united in a common pleasure. 

The pastor of a nearby mission had befriended 
the mother when the juvenile court had made 
the county agent guardian of her children, with 
instructions to send them to their legal residence. 
This pastor stated he would pay the rent, and 
thus prevented the deportation of the family. 
In this way she had become identified with the 
mission and she and the children attended 
regularly. 

The daughter came home with tales of a 
boy from their home town who had scraped 
acquaintance with her. She didn’t want him 
walking home with her from work. Her mother 
told her anxiety to the social case worker. How 
could she make him cease his attentions? Dif- 
ferent plans were discussed and finally the 
expedient was hit upon of inviting into the 
home the boy, the mission workers and the neigh- 
bors from the home town to talk it over. This 
the mother suggested and carried out herself. 
It was successful. His violation of tradition, 
his meeting a girl without her mother’s consent, 
appalled the old country standards and the group 
expressed its opinion with much force to the 
young man. Further, they passed judgment that 
he should receive three blows from a stout stick 
the mother had at hand. He submitted and said 
he “guessed he had it coming to him all right.” 
That difficulty was passed and the mother and 
daughter were drawn closer together, the mother 
taking her rightful place as director of the home. 

The problem arose of winter evenings for 
restless, half-grown boys. The apartment was 
in a made-over building, originally a home of 
wealth, strongly built, even possessing a fire 
place long unused. The flue was inspected and 
found usable, an occasional pop corn party was 
planned, with the children from downstairs 
invited. 

Years went by, the mother became an influence 
in the neighborhood. Versed in the use of social 
agencies, she advised unerringly which would 
best serve her neighbors’ needs. She would ar- 


rive, bringing with her a new found friend, 
with face-card information at the end of her 
tongue; she would interpret and explain with 
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infinite pains. She was a great believer in the 
nutrition clinic and saved the situation when 
the mission had planned a picnic on the day 
when the children were due for their monthly 
weighing. She it was who rounded up all that 
should go to the clinic, agreed to take them 
later to the picnic and led them, her own included, 
triumphantly to the nutrition clinic and then 
spent her day taking them to the picnic. 

The daughter played the organ in the little 
mission. There she met a young medical student 
of her own nationality. He came to ask her 
hand. The mother gave no decision, but came 
on Monday to the office—he must be investigated. 
What did the lady advise? The mother waited 
anxiously; every consultation showed him to be 
a fine, clean young fellow, genuinely giving him- 
self to service. With this assurance she still 
had to consult the children. Victor, assuming 
male dominance, said wisely from his fourteen 
years’ experience, “If she likes him and he likes 
her, then I’m willing!” 


Here the disintegrating force was appar- 
ently within the family itself. The main 
problem was not an isolated service to an 
individual, not the remedying of adverse 
community conditions, nor the co-ordinating 
of services from outside sources. The es- 
sential need was the development of a 
unifying force within the group. It was 
urgent that the ties—the responsibilities, the 
dependencies, the common interests—which 
bound the group together should be 
developed and strengthened. But it was 
the development of this particular group, 
not the development of a typical or standard 
family, that the social worker was con- 
cerned with. So she directed the currents 
which already existed, though latent. She 
helped the members of the family group to 
recognize and achieve their own possibilities 
through the very relationships which, with- 
out such direction, might have proved the 
wrong sort of irritant. The family life 
became a receptacle into which the current 
of life might flow—a vivifying stream— 
and from which, inevitably, it poured forth 
its renewed strength into the wider activities 
of the neighborhood and the community. 

To quote Miss Richmond again: “ Every 
adjustment made in these processes was 
first and foremost a social adjustment, and 
the means by which it was achieved were 
means developed in family case work within 
its field.” 
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WHERE SHALL CHILDREN BE BROUGHT UP?! 


LAURA MERRILL 
District Superintendent, Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity 


reading in Punch during the first years 

of the war a poem called “ One of the 
Minor Horrors of War” which had to do 
with what a little shop-girl has called “ fare- 
well workers.” The poem, all of which, for- 
tunately, I cannot remember, runs something 
like this: 


| WONDER if any of you remember 


Anna Sophia Maria Jones 
Was just a bundle of skin and bones, 
The sort of woman you often meet 
With knobbledy fingers and large flat feet. 
Her hair was dragged up behind in a bunch 
And she had dinner when you have lunch. 
The Government lady came to the door 
And she had pamphlets, dozens and more. 
She talked to Sophia firmly and long 
And all that Sophia did was wrong 
She oughtn’t to peel her potatoes and boil 
them 
To peel potatoes was only to spoil them. 
. . . She oughtn’t to feed her babies on bread 
Before they had ever a tooth in their head. 


And then the part I want to stress: 


Now Anna Sophia, mother of five, 
Three were dead, but two were alive, 
Had always fed her babies on bread 
Before they had ever a tooth in their head. 
It seems perhaps a little hard on Anna 
Sophia that she should be first a victim and 
then a text. The “set” of my early years. 
however, was such that a text is almost a 
necessity and Anna Sophia offers oppor- 
tunity for the twisting and freedom of inter- 
pretation which is the chief charm of a 
text—at least to the twister and interpreter. 
And first and primarily she gives cppor- 
tunity to raise the question which I am most 
concerned in discussing: All things being 
unequal where shall our emphasis be? Shall 
we say, with our developing realization of 
the needs of the child, that the child alone 
is to be considered—in order that we may 
build wisely and well for the next genera- 
tion, accepting the shortcomings of this 
generation although dealing with them 
where we can? Shall our first object be to 
insure for every child, regardless of other 
factors, standards of cleanliness, of nutri- 


*Given at the All-Philadelphia Conference of 
Social Work, April 9, 1924. 
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tion, and growth, the opportunity for well- 
regulated, orderly living and for intelligent, 
scientific care? Or shall we say that our 
emphasis shall be placed on the parents 
(which of necessity includes the child since 
the term is meaningless otherwise), includ. } 
ing their education progressively with the 
training and education of the child? Shall 
we say that the family as a social unit has 
an inherent value in itself, agreeing with 
Gruenberg? that “both childhood and 
parenthood in the social sense have become 
of greater significance than the other aspects 
of life’ and that “ thus is the family rooted 
in the very nature of protoplasm no matter 
what forms it may take under various condi- 
tions of living’? 

None of you, I am sure, cherish the foster 
home or the institution per se. All things 
being equal we can agree that, where the | 
home and the family are providing for the 
child (even to a limited degree) those oppor- 
tunities for physical and mental growth that 
mean the full and free development of the 
individual, the child is better off with his 
own family and in his own home. It is there 
that he best learns the relational groupings— 
father and mother, husband and wife, son 
and daughter, brother and sister, individual 
to individual, individual to community, and 
community to world. Most of our socid 
maladjustments come from a failure t 
understand or to appreciate some one of the 
relational groupings. It is in the sense of 
security of the home that the child develop 
the freedom, the self-confidence that m 
if not leadership later, at least the ability t 
meet his problems with some adequacy. T 
inevitable disturbance of stability, the it 
evitable diminution of the sense of securit 
are two factors which ought to make 
social workers hesitate before helping sol 
a problem by placement of the children. 
wonder how many of us have any conc 
tion of the state of mind of a child who d 
not have the happy confidence which pe} ,, 






















*Parents and Sex Education: Benjamin ( 
Gruenberg, p. 83. a 
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vaded most of our childhood days—that 
naughty as we were our families had no re- 
course but to punish us and endure us. 

The days when we felt that an artificially 
controlled environment was the solution of 
all problems are happily past. Placement of 
children is not done casually. It is almost 
axiomatic with social workers and accepted 
generally by the community at large that 
children should not be placed for purely 
financial reasons. The state recognizes this 
with its mothers’ pensions. Private agencies 
have progressed farther than this point. 
Adjustmerts other than placement are being 
made wherever it now seems possible. Yet 
I wonder if private agencies are doing the 
experimental laboratory job which seems to 
me part of the function of a private agency. 
Are we as social workers having due regard 
for the personality of the child, for the sum 
total of the social situation, are we always 
sure that we try placement only as a last 
resort? 1 am not concerned with the tem- 
porary placement during a mother’s confine- 
ment or illness. Quite personally and quite 
by the way I feel that for the very temporary 
placement institutional care is satisfactory 
and often has a more salutary effect as re- 
gards quick formation of habits than a 
foster home placement. I am not concerned 
either with the extremes that obviously call 
for placement. I am concerned with what 
seem to me placements made of so-called 
normal children, of problem children, and 
of subnormal children where it seems fair at 
least to raise the question as to whether we 
are doing more for the future of those chil- 
dren by placement or whether working with 
the home and education of the parents 
would not mean more to that future which 
is the end and aim of our efforts. It is 
slower. It involves some sacrifice of imme- 
diate good but I wonder if later results do 
not compensate. With the subnormal chil- 
dren I am referring to placement other than 
that in an institution for the special training 
of the feebleminded. 

So to come back to Anna Sophia, mother 
of five, with her three dead but two alive— 
and back to the problem of how best to help 
the two alive to be healthy, self-sustaining 
members of the community. Shall we place 
them as neglected, as problem children, or 
as children of a subnormal mother in foster 
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home or institution, or shall we deal with 
Anna Sophia and James Josiah concurrently 
with the children? 

Perhaps I am rationalizing but it is in see- 
ing as a worker with a children’s agency and 
as a worker with a family agency how some 
placements have worked out that has made 
me more firmly convinced that the funda- 
mental job is in the training and educating 
of parents. 

One or two case histories serve to illus- 
trate the basis of my conclusions. 


Carlotta probably was physically better cared 
for by placement. She had the opportunity to 
observe right relationships—and yet one can’t 
help wondering if Carlotta would not be more 
of an asset to the community today if she had 
not been placed. Perhaps the connection between 
her past experiences and her present difficulties 
is too obvious to be real—but Carlotta’s mother 
was deserted by her lazy drunken husband when 
Carlotta. was 14. There were five younger 
brothers and sisters. The standards of the home 
were poor. The children’s agency to which Car- 
lotta’s mother applied for placement of the chil- 
dren felt that placement was desirable. Carlotta 
was slightly retarded in school but not stupid and 
in no way did she seem to present particular 
probiems. It was felt desirable to obtain a free 
home for Carlotta and the next four years were 
spent in an earnest endeavor on the part of the 
children’s worker to fit Carlotta into a home 
where she would stay for more than five months. 
The first change of homes was not due entirely to 
Carlotta as subsequent changes obviously were— 
not that Carlotta insisted on being moved. She 
merely successtully motivated the foster mother 
so that it was necessary to move her. Vocational 
training was tried for Carlotta as a last resort 
but she made it impossible for herself to finish 
her training. She had great faith in the children’s 
agency and even after being discharged from 
care would come back to talk over problems. She 
finally married. 

She went back to the family agency when she 
had been married three years and had a baby 
twenty months old. She made her entrance into 
the district office announcing, “I’ve left my hus- 
band and I’ve come for you to make a plan for 
me.” Her husband, an ambitious young Italian, 
was bitter against social agencies. “ They ruined 
my heart and broke my home.” [I'll give you 
his analysis of the situation and then hers. 
With tears in his eyes he said, “It’s all due to 
what her mother did with the help of societies. 
If she’d kept her children and worked for them, 
Carlotta would be different. Carlotta wants to 
be all the time moving. We no sooner get settled 
and I start to build up a business but what she 
wants to move to some other place or to do 
something different. She’s never had to stick 
anything out. She could always go to the society 
and they’d change her to another place.” 

And Carlotta’s analysis with tears in her eyes 
was, “ But you don’t understand. I’ve got to have 
a change of environment!” 


Children’s workers deplore the instability 
engendered by frequent changes of a child 
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from one foster home to another but as in 
Carlotta’s case are often powerless to pre- 
vent it. There are limits to the patience of 
the most long-suffering foster mother and 
where patience is not exhausted social fac- 
tors in the family outside the worker’s con- 
trol may make a change in placement neces- 
sary. There is an instability engendered by 
over-placement recognized and avoided as a 
danger by most children’s workers which 
should be discussed by someone who has 
more knowledge and experience in children’s 
work than I have. 

The other case history is that of Raymond 
Jones. I cannot resist taking a sub-text at 
this point from a report published by a 
children’s agency in 1859, which makes the 
statement, “ The family is God’s Reforma- 
tory.” It is anything but a warming, en- 
thusiasm-provoking thought. In Raymond's 
case | am wondering if keeping the family 
together would not have prevented the pos- 
sibility of the reformatory for him, if edu- 
cation of his mother would not have pre- 
vented his becoming a problem child, if our 
failure with Mrs. Jones was not the cause of 
her failure with Raymond? 


Mrs. Jones’s aunt brought her to the children’s 
agency to apply for placement of her four chil- 
dren. She was six months pregnant. Mr. Jones 
had wearied of family cares and deserted. The 
family was living in one miserable room. None 
of the children was trained in habits of personal 
cleanliness. There was always a prevailing con 
fusion of jumbled furniture, dirt and bad odors. 
Mrs. Jones came from a self-respecting family 
who had opposed her marriage to Mr. Jones but 
who had stood loyally back of them in the finan- 
cial vicissitudes of their married life. Mr. Jones 
was the spoiled baby of a large family and 
entirely indisposed toward the giving up of his 
personal comforts for the sake of his wife and 
children. Since his wage was entirely siatic 
when the family threatened to increase to seven, 
self-preservation indicated that if his needs were 
not to be entirely submerged he should withdraw 
from the family group. He withdrew completely. 
It was never possible to trace him and his death 
was learned of through the local papers some five 
or six years later. 

Mrs. Jones seemed a spineless sort of indi- 
vidual. Her relatives and friends said with one 
voice that she was an incompetent mother and 
had demonstrated her utter inability to cope with 
the situation. They felt that she ought to keep 
the new baby with her but that the only hope for 
the four older children to learn right standards 
of living was to have them placed in foster homes. 
Mrs. Jones did not want at all to give up her 
children but she was somewhat helpless in the 
situation and the arguments seemed all in favor 
of placement. The children were placed and the 
relatives paid their board regularly. The mother 
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stayed with the aunt until after her confinement 
and when she was strong enough took a place at 
service with the baby Raymond and later went to 
work in a factory, putting the child in a day 
nursery and living in a furnished room. She tried 
at first to keep in touch with the other children. 
She was encouraged to do so but she was rather 
a difficult and unwise mother. She bought im- 
possible clothing, took the children candy, and 
upset the foster home routine and discipline so 
that there were always complaints from the 
foster mothers and always the need of reasoning 
with Mrs. Jones. She displayed no marked ability 
in dealing with Raymond who had been left her— 
as a ballast and safeguard for a young and pretty 
woman. When Raymond was about seven Mrs, 
Jones married again—a widower with grown 
children. In placing the children and planning 
for them, no thought had been taken of educating 
or training Mrs. Jones so that a home might later 
be re-established. Her limitations had _ been 
accepted and while thought was paid to safe- 
guarding her morally with the baby, neither she 
nor Raymond came in for any real consideration. 
She did not want the children and they were 
unwilling to go to her. They felt she had given 
them up lightly—other mothers would have kept 
their children. They were scornful of her for 
evading what they felt were her responsibilities 
and doing such a poor job with Raymond—the 
one responsibility she did not evade. The older 
girls were finally induced to go to her but the 
home was not happy and both girls soon married 
and cut themselves all but completely away from 
their mother and their younger brother. Under 
the influence of her second husband, Mrs. Jones’s 
housekeeping became as good as it had previously 
been poor. She took pride in her home and her 
cooking. It is a fair question whether, with that 
stimulus barred when Mrs. Jones first came to 
the children’s agency, any other stimulus would 
have worked, but nothing was tried. It proved 
that what had been regarded as a hopeless con- 
dition was not hopeless but that the right “ springs 
of action” which would achieve results were not 
discovered. 

In the meantime, what of Raymond? He had 
been a bother and a burden since his birth. He 
was a constant reminder of Mr. Jones’s desertion. 
In the family group he would probably have 
found his place. Without the other children he 
was more of a trial than anything else. When 
Mrs. Jones re-married he was provided with 
larger living quarters. His physical needs were 
better supplied, but the bringing up of Raymond 
as a responsibility was no more seen or met by 
his mother than it had been in the past. He was 
more in the way—and knew it—than he had been 
before. He developed bad habits and got into 
difficulties. Sixteen years after the first plan was 
made, his mother brought Raymond in to the 
children’s agency and asked that he be placed. 
He was then on probation for petty stealing. She 
had no sense of shame at failure. She had a 
determination to get rid of an unpleasant re- 
sponsibility. The psychiatrist who examined 
Raymond felt that with the proper utilization of 
available community resources and with the co- 
operation of the parents Raymond might be 
straightened out without removal from the home. 
After a talk with his mother, immediate foster 
home placement was recommended. The last I 
heard it had worked no miracle Certain out- 
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standing habits had been corrected but Raymond’s 
attitude toward the rest of the world was a reflec- 
tion of his mother’s attitude toward himself and 
there seemed a fair chance that in another fifteen 
years some social agency will be dealing with 
Raymond as the irresponsible, self-indulging head 
of a family or with Raymond’s wife and children 
abandoned by him as too heavy a responsibility. 


With school counsciors, with adequate 
community recreational facilities, with a 
deeper appreciation on the part of the com- 
munity of the needs of the young, with a 
“realization that the art of parenthood is 
something that can itself be developed,” 
with enough social case workers to do the 
long, thorough, slow job that education in- 
volves, it ought to be more and more pos- 
sible to work out the adjustment of the 
problem child at home. Thereby is more 
strength given to the whole social fabric. 


I'd like to talk at great length and, I am 
afraid, with little knowledge, on the whole 
question of placement of subnormal chil- 
dren because of their subnormality or the 
subnormality of their parents in institutions 
other than institutions specially equipped for 
the training of the feebleminded. There 


seems to be an appalling number of sub- 
normal mothers who had institutional place- 
ment through childhood but who never got 
established in the routine which enables so 
many to be assets rather than liabilities in 
the community. They are helplessly inade- 
quate in dealing with their own children and 
problems. Are we to repeat the same per- 
formance with their children or, taking heart 
and counsel from Dr, Fernald’s experiments 
with the feebleminded, are we going to face 
the problem squarely and give the close and 
patient supervision which may eventually 
lead to the establishment of a desired 
routine? It means more social case workers, 
more money spent for relief, and yet I won- 
der if the ultimate cost would be greater 
than the price we now pay? 

Viewing my nieces and nephews, viewing 
the children of my friends, viewing the chil- 
dren in our families under care, normal, 
problem and retarded children—among them 
all I am more and more convinced that we 
get down to the fundamentals in treatment 
only when we concern ourselves with the 
education and training of parents. 
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EDITORIAL 


66 E reveal ourselves to one another 
very slowly. It is only when 
we do so that we can help one 

another.” These homely sentences were 

written twenty years ago by Sir Charles S. 

Loch in a paper addressed to members of the 

council and of district committees of the 

London Charity Organisation Society. We 

pick them out of their context (in a 1904 

issue of the Charity Organisation Review) 

because they seem so apt, so much an ex- 
planation of why Mr. Braucher began four 
years ago to bring together a group of 
leaders in national social work organiza- 
tions. The fact that out of informal 
luncheon conferences has grown the Na- 
tional Social Work Council, which shall 
help its constituency “more readily to ex- 
change information, to provide for regular 
conferences between leaders, to provide, 
through its committees, for the investigation 
and study of common problems,” does not 
alter—though it may crystallize — Mr. 

Braucher’s original purpose, namely, that we 

might learn to reveal ourselves to one 

another. 

Family pride leads us to draw the quoted 
sentences from their hiding place in our 
files. They show that two decades ago the 
philosophy of our movement had made note 
of the channel through which creative ex- 
perience should flow. 

Family sentiment makes us proud that 
Mr. Holbrook has been called to be the first 
executive secretary of the new council. We 
who have worked closely with him as the 
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executive secretary of the Association know 
how big is the gap his withdrawal will make. 
But we also know that when he, next season, 
has entered upon his new position, he will 
carry into it the ability to interpret ideals 
and put social principles into action, which 
has characterized his significant service with 
us. We may then continue to think of him 
as one of the family circle. He may, as it 
were, go abroad, but the main strength of 
the tie that binds together those who have 
been at one in the family group is not de- 
pendent, to paraphrase Mrs. Bosanquet, on 
a spatial relation. We may send our mem- 
bers forth into new fields and yet have the 
old tie no whit weakened by the new con- 
ditions of service. 

Those of us who stay at home will count 
in the future on Mr. Holbrook’s and our 
relation being as intimate, as sympathetic, as 
it has been in these years since he came 
from Minnesota to be a national executive. 

7 M. W. G. 

R. BRUNO is the director of the 1925 

Institute of Family Social Work. 

The present tense is used in making the 

announcement because he, with the Institute 

Committee and the Committee on Financing 

the Institute, is now making definite plans 

for the conduct of this first Institute for 

which the Association, not Miss Richmond 

and her department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, is directly responsible. 

A philosophy of service and an ethic of 
conduct in social work condition the type of 
Mr. Bruno’s distinctive contribution to our 
field and give it a peculiar depth. These 
attributes reinforce his power of observation 
and make more practical his exceptional 
ability as an administrator. The fact of his 
leadership will undoubtedly draw to the ses- 
sion (to be held in the month of May in 
New York City) those who show, to use 
the phraseology of the Institute Committee, 
the greatest potentiality for development in 
social case work and who are drawn from 
societies which are qualified to use to advan- 
tage the developmental processes for which 
the Institute stands. With Mr. Bruno as 
director, the Institute may continue to be a 
decisive factor in the development of family 
case work. Through it, material drawn 
from the living experience of the field itself 
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may be yet again assembled for future use 
through the printed and widely disseminated 
page. 

The close association between Miss Rich- 
mond and Mr. Bruno means that the 
former’s creative thinking will instinctively 
become incorporated in the program. Her 
participation in classroom discussions can be 
as intimate and untrammeled as when she, 
herself, could be in the chair. 

Though attendance, because of the nature 
of the Institute, has to be limited to twenty 
persons, the fact that a group of picked 
workers are brought together to exchange 
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experiences, to explore and to evaluate the 
content of their work, and to disseminate 
their findings has value for all our societies. 
The burden of support naturally falls heavi- 
est on those societies which immediately 
benefit through the attendance of their staff 
members, but our membership as a whole 
should weigh the worth of backing the Insti- 
tute as a good risk. Let us consider it in 
terms not alone of a present liability but as 
an investment for future maturing. The 
Institute is for us a “ New Venture.” If 
we are not ready to give it generous sup- 
port—moral, mental, financial—are we 
worth our salt? M. W.G. 


THE BLESSEDNESS OF LITTLE! 


ANGELO PATRI 


schoolmaster in a fine old preparatory 

school, “is that they have too much of 
everything. They have never had a wish that has 
not been granted; they do not understand what it 
means to want with a great wanting.” 

Wanting something with a great wanting is the 
most powerful gift ever bestowed by cross-eyed 
Fortune upon the young prince in disguise. Want- 
ing makes the brain grow keener, strengthens the 
resolution, hardens the spiritual muscles for the 
long race. Blessed are all those children who 
want something and know that they have to get 
out and get it for themselves. 

The schools are so set that the children are fed 
what is prepared for them and never know what 
it means to miss an educational meal. If they 
show a languid appetite they are forthwith stimu- 
lated and the spoon-feeding begins. Tutors and 
coaches attend at their elbows; they serve the 
bored child well and he moves to the next spread. 
They never ask for anything; they never know 
what they want; scarcely feel that there is any- 
thing to want. 

“Tom failed this year, so his father is taking 
him out and putting him in the Brick School.” 
“Dick doesn’t care for Stone School. He's 
transferring to Stucco.” “Harry likes the set 
over in Straw Hall, so his mother is taking a suite 
for him there, although the master doesn’t 
approve.” 

Somewhere there ought to be the happy medium 
between that sort of idiocy and the grinding 
poverty of the log cabin. Somewhere there ought 
to be the sane recognition of the advantages of 
heing poor enough to count one’s resources and 


“T HE trouble with these boys,” said the 


measure one’s strength in the struggle to make 
them come out even. 

It is not true that the poverty of Lincoln made 
him great, but mightn’t it be true that it helped, 
rather than hindered, at least to the extent that 
wealth is hindering many a boy today? 

The schools cannot supply character. That is 
something the boy must grow for himself out of 
his inner self and through what the school offers 
him. 

If all he does is to open his mouth for the 
silver spoon, sending him to school is sheer waste. 
He ought to sense the need of a spoon and feel a 
responsibility for finding the something to use 
it for. 

It might help if boys walked to school instead 
of riding in a car. It might help, too, if they 
knew what their education was costing, measured 
in terms of the ordinary man’s daily work. It 
would certainly help if they were not only 
allowed, but were obliged, to earn a _ portion 
of the amount it cost to keep them at school 
for a year. It is not just to let a boy spend 
money without initiating him into the scheme of 
earning it. 

Beyond all else it would help mightily if his 
parents could steel their hearts a bit and let him 
wish for something that he could not have until 
he earned it, created it out of the stuff that was 
in him. That’s what he will have to meet some 
day; that is the real test of his worth. But riches 
are choking the fine boys all over the land. 
Blessed be little. 


‘Copyright, 1924, by the Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
Reprinted through courtesy of the New York 
Post. 
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RECRUITING AND TRAINING VOLUNTEERS 


NADIA THOMAS 


Assistant Supervisor, St. Louis Provident Association 


r ‘HE ‘phase of volunteer service which 
seems to me especially vital for the 
smaller community is that of the vol- 

unteer as prospective professional. The 
executive of a case working agency in the 
smaller city holds a peculiarly strategic posi- 
tion in relation to the whole social work 
field: on one side the large number of alert- 
minded but as yet undirected students going 
out each year from the student centers into 
the small communities of the middle west; 
and on the other the well-nigh insatiable 
demand for new, better trained, better 
equipped social workers in that same terri- 
tory. There is a much larger choice of fields 
of work open to women now than ever be- 
fore; the business and scientific world as 
well as the various professions offer her 
more opportunities, with the result that there 
is much more competition for the young 
woman’s interest than there was even ten or 
fifteen years ago, when philanthropic work 
of some kind was almost the only alterna- 
tive to teaching. This situation is so recent 
that social work has not yet become adjusted 
to it and so suffers from a dearth of workers. 
Our schools, instead of turning their best 
material, as formerly, into the social work 
fields, are introducing them to attractive 
possibilities in a half-dozen different voca- 
tions, from political organizer to engineer 
and adventurer in finance. We need to 
begin consciously to develop a program to 
bring to the student—and to the young per- 
son in other fields who is seeking a change 
of occupation—knowledge of opportunities 
in social work. 

I suppose no one today would advocate the 
general appeal for volunteers issued from 
the pulpit or in the local news sheet—it is 
fairly axiomatic that volunteers, to be really 
worth the time and trouble expended upon 
them, must be a more or less selected group; 
one fundamental requirement is a definite 
minimum of time to be given, regularly, 
each week. The haphazard volunteer, who 
breaks appointments and comes when she 
happens to feel like it, may sometimes be 
useful to call upon for errands in emer- 
gencies but if your whole volunteer force is 


of this calibre, it had better be junked, and 
started anew. It is easier to set a standard 
along this line in the smaller city than in the 
large. It becomes known and accepted as 
the right and regular way to do things and 
you will soon find that when prospective 
volunteers come in to talk over what they 
can do, they take it for granted that they 
are obligating themselves for a definite num- 
ber of hours or half-days per week. 

It is important that recruiting be under- 
taken with care and thought because one or 
two live enthusiastic volunteers with brains 
and imagination and a wide circle of 
acquaintance can become a most efficient 
nucleus to attract others. This idea must not 
he carried too far, of course, on account of 
the inevitable cliques and social divisions in 
the small city, for even the best volunteer is 
likely to be identified strongly with some one 
social group which limits her influence to a 
certain degree; and in recruiting volunteers, 
as well as in the make up of committees and 
boards, the ideal is to have as broadly rep- 
resentative and cosmopolitan a group as pos- 
sible. It would be valuable to get in touch 
with labor union groups and to interest them 
in furnishing a few volunteers, with a view 
to familiarizing themselves with the policy 
and methods of social work. The success of 
the Bryn Mawr Summer School for Trades 
Union Women, and the training courses 
offered by the National Trades Union 
League which draw from communities large 
and small all over the country, brings us face 
to face with the fact that Trades Union 
workers are actively interested in educating 
themselves, especially along social and politi- 
cal lines. If we really believe in the philos- 
ophy of case work, we must believe that we 
have something worth while to contribute to 
the educational program of the Trades 
Union movement—as they have for us. 
Some of the Unions are already engaged in 
large social enterprises that could be greatly 
benefited by knowledge of the history and 
experience of social work in the last twenty- 
five years. I wonder if we are, by the 
nature of our organization, so divorced from 
the Labor movement that we cannot make 
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any contribution at all to their present 
struggle for more adequate education and a 
larger function in the social organism? I 
wonder if any society has ever succeeded in 
getting any individuals or groups definitely 
affiliated with organized labor to undertake 
volunteer service in the family welfare so- 
ciety with a view to learning social work 
methods or outlook, whether the individual 
went into social work professionally or not? 

Speaking before various groups of the 
community will always be one of the best 
methods of giving numbers of people some 
idea of what a case working agency is, and 
volunteers will inevitably be a by-product of 
such casual contacts. But after all, the vol- 
unteer, like the client, must be sought out 
and handled as an individual personality, if 
we are going to develop anything more than 
a routine, machine service. In the secre- 
tary’s day-to-day contacts with the strategic 
people of the community—the ministers, 
teachers, doctors, the public health nurse, 
and so forth—she has ample opportunity to 
make it known that the family welfare so- 
ciety can use and train earnest, competent 
people who wish an opportunity for worth- 
while service and who will give time to it. 
| found that ministers in smaller cities are 
more likely to be consulted by their 
parishioners on such questions than they are 
in the large city. With the large part that 
the medical profession takes in social ques- 
tions, the interest of the best physicians in 
the community is likely to be already awake 
and their contacts with people are so wide- 
spread and vital that an interested doctor 
may become a splendid propagandist for 
social work. But this again has its dangers, 
for you certainly do not want the medical 
enthusiast sending you his neurotic patients 
to do volunteer work as a_ therapeutic 
measure ! 

Teachers are not only good recruiters for 
volunteer work but are often much inter- 
ested to give volunteer service themselves, 
sometimes of course, with a view to coming 
into social work professionally. Out of four 
teachers who gave quite regular service to 
the society in the town where I served as 
secretary for several years, three went dur- 
ing summer vacations to schools of social 
work for special courses (two to the School 
of Civics and one to a Red Cross training 
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course) and one later left teaching to go into 
hospital social work. 

Aside from these more or less casual 
means of recruiting, I believe we could do 
something more definite than we have thus 
far in getting in touch with the students 
from state universities and the smaller col- 
leges when they come home for vacations or 
for the first year of recuperation after 
graduation. It is difficult, I know, to fit 
students into the routine of case work for 
these irregular periods, especially as it gen- 
erally means that you lose them entirely as 
they are just becoming useful. Even so it 
is worth all the effort, and if social work is 
not to lose a great many promising workers 
to other fields, we must make a more con- 
scious effort to get at these youngsters. The 
New York C.O.S. in its summer scholarship 
plan has, so far as I know, made the most ex- 
tensive campaign to reach the student field. 
Something of this kind I hope will later be 
developed in some of our western cities. 
Meanwhile, thousands of young men and 
women go out yearly from student centers 
into the small towns and cities of the west to 
idle at home in boredom through the long 
vacations, never dreaming that at their very 
door is an opportunity to touch the “ reali- 
ties of life”—-of which so many of them 
are glibly talking and vainly dreaming—and 
to test out some of the social theories they 
are acquiring at school. There are several 
different ways of getting at these students: 
Some towns already have loose organiza- 
tions of the local students and alumni of the 
state university, through which a more or 
less complete list of the university students 
might be obtained. But such an unselected 
list, even if complete for all the colleges, 
would probably be of little practical use in 
getting in touch with the student who would 
be most interested. Student Y. W. C. A.’s 
sometimes make a canvass of the student 
body to learn what students hope to enter 
some line of social work, with a view to put- 
ting them in touch with their local organiza- 
tion. Department heads or teachers in the 
sociology and economics departments of col- 
leges and universities might also be inter- 
ested in putting their students in touch with 
societies if we wrote them, giving some in- 
formation in regard to the facilities of our 
own and other local agencies. Deans of 
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women and student government organiza- 
tions are other possible contacts that might 
be fruitful. 

Any such conscious efforts to get in touch 
with the town’s college students should of 
course be very carefully guarded against the 
appearance of offering definite training or 
field work to students. Supervised field 
work in connection with a social work train- 
ing course is another matter entirely, with a 
different purpose and different program 
from the plan I am outlining. The usual 
practice with volunteers would be (and | 
believe should be) for them to go on, for, 
their professional training, to an accredited 
school of social work as soon as they have 
graduated and definitely made up their 
minds that social work is what they want to 
do, and then enter some large city organiza- 
tion for their apprenticeship training. The 
whole purpose of such volunteer work as | 
am suggesting here would be merely to give 
the student the motivation toward profes- 
sional social work which comes from an 
imaginative realization of the need and a 
conviction of the reality and effectiveness 
of the social work program and its underly- 
ing philosophy. The development of a 
sound philosophy of social work and the fit 
ting of this philosophy into his general 
scheme of things is a much greater necessity 
at this period of the student’s life than is 
the acquiring of any special technique—such 
as interviewing and investigation. Of 
course his philosophy will inevitably undergo 
many changes as time goes on and his 
knowledge of life broadens but that does not 
alter the fact that his greatest need and 
yearning at this period is usually for an 
integrated philosophy of life—an answer to 
his questions, “ What is the ultimate mean- 
ing of all the effort?” ‘‘ How does all this 
turmoil of solving petty family problems, 


that never stay solved, fit into any satisfying 


ultimate scheme of life?” In other words, 
“ What’s the use, and why not instead de- 
vote oneself either to some one of the radical 
‘isms’ for the cure of mankind's ills, or, 
on the other hand, ignore the unfit and 
underprivileged that they may the sooner be 
destroyed and leave the world to the super- 
man and his superior civilization? ”’ 
Perhaps not quite so consciously as this; 
yet it is questions such as these that the 
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youngster just beginning to taste life is 
struggling to answer for himself. The grad- 
uate student in the professional schools who 
has some definite objective ahead has very 
often already answered these questions in his 
own way once and for all—and we so seldom 
realize that in the answer he has made lie 
many of the secret springs of his later con- 
duct and response to life. The first two or 
three years in college are likely to be the 
ones when these general questions of philos- 
ophy are uppermost—and if during this 
period we can present the claims of social 
work as a rational, as well as emotionally 
satisfying answer to his demand for intel- 
lectual and emotional integration, the 
chances are that the student (if tempera- 
mentally fitted at all for this kind of work) 
will respond to its appeal and become defi- 
nitely motivated toward the social work field. 

As to the definite methods of developing 
these volunteers, that is, of course, much 
more difficult to formulate than is the gen- 
eral idea itself. I do not believe that the 
method of formal teaching in groups or 
classes is so effective as that of individual 
conference and giving the volunteer simple 
case work tasks whose relationship to the 
whole treatment plan is carefully explained. 
The secretary must herself be a super-case 
worker and so familiar with all the various 
fields of social work, the new and old 
specialties, that she can direct the young 
worker toward whatever special field he 
seems best adapted by temperament to enter. 
The natural organizer who delights in man- 
aging groups may be a born recreation 
worker, settlement worker, or industrial re- 
lations worker, and have no capacity as a 
case worker at all; yet because the small city 
secretary is probably the best trained and 
often the only trained social worker in the 
community, she has as definite an obligation 
to understand this aspirant’s special capaci- 
ties and direct him toward the special field 
in which he will function most satisfactorily 
as she has to recruit and train the potential 
case worker. The demands for understand- 
ing advice and guidance are increasingly 
difficult to meet, with the rapid development 
of specialized fields; but, after all, it is not 
so much the technical knowledge of these 
fields that is needed (that can usually be 
obtained with comparative ease) as the 
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imaginative perception of special capacities 
and enough general knowledge of the whole 
field of social work to know where best these 
capacities can be used and developed. In 
other words, this is a case work, vocational 
guidance job and one which presupposes a 
considerable background of job-analysis and 
will certainly lead the conscientious secre- 
tary to a fuller realization of the interde- 
pendence of the social work fields and the 
need for such studies as those undertaken 
by the American Association of Social 
Workers in the analysis and definition of the 
various fields. 

In conclusion, | might cite some figures in 
regard to the number of social workers who 
grew up in and received their first inspira- 
tion for social work in smaller communities. 
1 sent out two hundred questionnaires to 
Chicago social workers (fifty to United 
Charities case workers, the rest to members 
of the various fields in the membership of 
the A.A.S.W.) and I received more than 
100 replies. Over three fifths of those re- 
plying stated that they had spent the forma- 
tive years of their lives, from twelve to 
twenty years of age, in communities of less 
than 50,000. About two thirds received 
their education in the large universities 
(twenty-two in the University of Chicago, 
twenty-three in State Universities, and so 
on) as against one third educated in the 
smaller colleges. These figures are offset, 


however, by the fact that many even of the 
larger Universities had no social service de- 
partments or training courses at the time 
these workers attended. Twenty-nine (or 
about one-quarter) stated that they received 
their first inspiration to enter social work in 
the home town—the remainder at college or 
later. These figures, if they show anything, 
seem to indicate that the smaller communi- 
ties have in the past contributed more than 
their share to the field of social work; but 
that the moving impulse has come generally 
from the college or the larger organized 
center rather than from the smaller home 
community. It seems to me probably true 
that the smaller city is still the more fertile 
field for the recruiting of social workers 
because of its more idealistic temper and 
because there is less distraction and compe- 
tition for the attention of the young man and 
woman from various sources, commercial, 
recreation, social life, and other professional 
fields. But it is obviously true that there is 
less opportunity in the small community for 
coming in contact with social work of vari- 
ous kinds and learning of its vocational 
opportunities. This seems to point unmis- 
takably, then, to the need for more concerted 
effort to develop a recruiting program—and 
after all isn’t it one of the greatest functions 
of the small city secretary to interpret to 
the younger generation the meaning and 
opportunity of social work? 
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profession. It requires on the part of 
those who wish to engage in it a 
knowledge based on continuous study of 
every inch of the ground to be covered; a 
high degree of skill in influencing conscious 
interaction between mind and mind; a 
crusader’s enthusiasm, courage, and faith 
which compels going on undaunted despite 
obstacles and disappointments. 
Social case work was an art long before 
its development into the present status of a 
profession was even dreamed of, practiced 


S OCIAL case work is both an art and a 


Given at the Nebraska Conference of Social 
Workers, Lincoln, October 20, 1924. 


as long as people have lived together in 
groups large and small, making necessary 
material adjustments to the requirements of 
individual members of the groups. This 
adjustment, in which all have participated, 
has been successful to the degree to which 
it has been influenced by individual leader- 
ship, a leadership more often than not un- 
consciously exerted. Not only the increas- 
ing complexity of human association, but, 
even more, a growing appreciation of the 
value of informed and conscious leadership 
has brought about the recognition of the art 
of social case work as a profession. The 
very success of the leadership unconsciously 
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exerted in making possible the continued de- 
velopment of group life indicates how much 
more might be added to the sum total of 
human happiness if that same leadership 
could be consciously developed and purpose 
fully applied. 

The pioneers among professional social 
case workers knew that they were engaging 
in a most delicate task. It was very clear to 
them that they were attempting consciously 
to interfere with the social relationships con- 
stituting the ultimate success and happiness 
of individuals or their failure and misery, 
or, in the words of Mary Richmond, “ realiz- 
ing, indeed, that the individual is their 
(social relationships’) product, and that his 
central self is bounded by his conscious in- 
terests and affections.” 

To me, the attitude of the builders of our 
profession indicates the first question which 
should engage our attention in a considera- 
tion of standards for social case work. What 
is our purpose? What are we trying to 
accomplish? A clear and honest answer to 
that question will at once reveal our possi- 
bilities of contribution and establish the 
limitations of our proposed activity. 

You may say, “ You have already an- 
swered that question in stating that it is 
exerting a consciously planned influence on 
the social relationships of the individual.” 
But this discussion is not in the nature of an 
explanation to the public. It is rather in the 
nature of a rigid self-examination which is 
quite another thing. How do we analyze our 
answer to ourselves? 

We are concerned with social relation- 
ships. What are such relationships? What 
does social life, the life into which we aim to 
fit people, mean to us? Life means action— 
social life interaction of minds within a 
group making for the best advantage of each 
individual, with due regard for the advan- 
tage of every other individual concerned. 
This may mean the family, the clan, the 
neighborhood, the nation, the world—in fact 
it means all of these because all, from the 
close blood relationship of the family to the 
loose international relationship of the world, 
constitute a vital fellowship. 

Keeping this in mind, have we been at 
times out of joint with our purpose because 
our dealings are so largely with non-social 
groups (please remember that I am speaking 
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of groups here and not of individuals) such 
as dependents, delinquents, defectives? 
(Classes more or less arbitrarily thrown to- 
gether for convenience do not form “ social 
groups.”) We aid folks with material 
things in their homes and call them depend- 
ents; we gather boys and girls into schools 
for guidance and treatment and call them 
delinquents; we establish colonies for the 
feebleminded and call the inmates defec- 
tives; but these groupings are all equally 
artificial, their members remaining folks all 
the same. 

Again, has our purpose ever been ob- 
scured by our necessary attempts to divide 
our functions, for example in assigning the 
A family to the children’s workers, the B 
family to the family workers and the C 
family to the medical social workers? We 
must specialize, to be sure, but by so doing 
we must not lose sight of the fact that such 
arbitrary classification, a justified means to 
an end, does not create social groups. If our 
rigid self-analysis results in a confession 
that our efforts have somehow degenerated 
into adjusting the dependent to dependency, 
or the client to a certain type of social case 
work, it is because we have lost sight of our 
purpose—which is the “ adjusting of the in- 
dividual to his social relationships,” those 
relationships broadly named before which 
have developed naturally and possess the 
essential element of mental interaction 
within the group. Such relationships do not 
exclude each other but are simply progres- 
sively widened circles, the world, all human 
beings including the nations, which in turn 
include neighborhoods, which in turn in- 
clude families. 

Re-stating our purpose and aim naturally 
leads us to the question of methods in use 
and developing. Dr. Richard Cabot, in one 
of his many contributions to our profes- 
sional thinking, points out that “the social 
life of man is even more complicated than 
the mechanism of the eye,” indicating that 
as the surgeon must have a profound knowl- 
edge of the eye and a high degree of skill 
before he can be allowed to treat it, so the 
practitioner in social relations must be 
equipped with real knowledge of specific 
social conditions and skill in the technique 
of making adjustments. 

Individuals are the product of their en- 
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vironment. Hence knowledge of an indi- 
vidual pre-supposes a knowledge of the 
forces that have shaped his life. The social 
case worker must know how to gather this 
information, and must have the courage to 
use her skill. The information must be com- 
plete and it must be accurate. This requires 
patience in addition to skill and courage, the 
patience which permits using the necessary 
time and means to establish a real confidence 
which eventually creates the essential part- 
nership between client and _ practitioner, 
uniting both in the search after truth and 
making the found information the tools of 
one as of the other. 

Information alone is of no value, and the 
time and effort spent in securing it is lost 
unless it is properly interpreted. The social 
case worker must possess the skill to get at 
the core of the difficulty, again working in 
partnership with the client. This process 
involves the intelligent use of resources 
developed within the community to meet the 
various needs of humanity; it involves the 
use of all manner of specialists. Without 
herself being physician, lawyer or what-not, 
the social case worker must know how and 
when to use these specialists, knowing well 
that hers is the function of the engineer and 
organizer in the use of resources. 

Having now so ordered the information 
as to have a diagnosis of the client’s social 
condition, the social case worker faces the 
final stage of her task—that of gradually 
bringing about the necessary adjustment. 
Her method in this as in the search after 
truth must include fully the client. Fruitful 
treatment is possible only when the client 
makes the developed plan his own, for the 
aim is independent participation in social 
life. The method, while it includes the use 
of many different groups of specialists and 
other individuals as collaborators, is direct 
action of mind upon mind. An easy task? 
Hardly, but a most fascinating one. 

Without calling into question the sin- 
cerity of any member of the social case work 
profession, it is well to ask ourselves 
whether we have at times, in our eagerness 
to become expert at our task, forgotten the 
cardinal principle of “ direct action of mind 
upon mind”? Processes and technique are 
the tools, the riches of the social case 
worker, the means through which she is 


aided in accomplishing her difficult and deli- 
cate task. So important are these tools that 
without them the task is an impossible one; 
but, like other riches, they may become 
mammon, masters rather than servants, 
when they become useless tyrants, destroy- 
ing rather than making alive. Our methods 
must be such as to bring into play every 
force that can in any way aid in the adjust- 
ment of the individual to his environment, 
but in such fashion that the individual learns 
by his own effort, driven by his own will, to 
take his place in society as a contributing 
member. That means living. 

There remains one more consideration in 
reviewing standards for social case work 
of which, it seems to me, we néed to be mind- 
ful. Conditions of life are constantly chang- 
ing, at no time more rapidly than now. New 
relationships are being created, unprece- 
dented because the conditions creating them 
are new. Traditions and habits, incidental 
though they are, have a way of outliving 
their usefulness, causing much misery and 
obstructing adjustments. Group action 
alone, based on knowledge, can successfully 
combat tradition and group habit which has 
become harmful instead of useful. Though 
the very practice of our profession is de- 
pendent upon the moral and financial sup- 
port of the public, though much that is 
harmful in incidental environment could by 
action of an informed public be changed, 
have we not, perhaps, been so absorbed in 
our work with individuals, social case work 
proper, that we have failed even to develop 
the ability to inform the very public we pro- 
fess to serve? Is it not possible that our 
impatience with the public for not under- 
standing our purpose and methods, for 
tolerating conditions we know to be intoler- 
able, might well be turned against ourselves ? 

We have the knowledge necessary to 
evaluate social conditions by virtue of our 
close professional contact with the victims 
of adverse forces. The public has oppor- 
tunity to know chiefly through us. Does 
that not indicate a grave responsibility which 
we have only dimly recognized and accord- 
ingly have scarcely begun to meet? Should 
not the standard for social case work include 
skill in interpreting our knowledge of social 
conditions so that those who will hear may 
know, and those who will not hear may be 
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made to know? The partnership, it seems 
to me, necessary in carrying out the fine pur- 
pose of social case work, must include not 
only client and social case worker, but the 
public as well. When we stop to consider 
how little, because of our neglect, the public 
knows about our work, must not our im- 
patience with lack of support give place to 
amazement that we have had so much 
support ? 

Our responsibility is to society as a whole 
and will be discharged successfully if we 
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part as important, though not as fre- 
quent, as the personal interview. Too 
often, however, as social case records show, 
letters are written hurriedly and with little 
apparent appreciation of the probable reac- 
tion of the recipient. We present herewith 
a letter written by a family visitor to the 
man of the family who had run away from 
his responsibilities. He had gone to a small 
town where there was no social agency and 
no chance of having an interview with him 
by proxy. 

What do you think of this as a treatment 
letter? Would it bring the man back? We 
should be glad to have criticisms, sugges- 
tions and discussion on it. 


Mr. John Smith 
Main Street 

XxX 
My dear Mr. Smith: 

You and your family have been much on my 
mind in the last few weeks, because I feel a 
crisis has been reached in your lives. I need not 
tell you how keenly disappointed we have all 
been in you, because I am sure you must know it, 
and must feel the same disappointment in 
yourself. 


Ton letter in social treatment plays a 





But now that the break has come, we are look- 
ing to you as the only one who can mend it. By 
we, | mean your family and your friends, and 
among the latter I want you to count the Family 
Welfare Association. 


I have seen much of your family in the last 
three weeks, as you no doubt know. I have been 
permitted to read your letters. Mr. Smith, I 
want you to feel that I understand your viewpoint 
and can sympathize sincerely with you in your 
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keep clearly in mind the full purpose of our 
dealings with men—their successful associ- 
ation with those who are their social en- 
vironment; if we are satisfied only with the 
highest order of professional skill and 
methods, but always keep the means sub- 
ordinate to the end; and if we learn to give 
an accounting of our stewardship, which 
will enlist the participation of society as a 
whole in creating conditions conducive to the 
fullest possible development of each indi- 
vidual member of society. 


BY LETTER 


position. But I cannot think that you have helped 
solve your problem by running away from it. 


” 


“ Moonshine” is something you cannot run away 
from in this country, it is to be had anywhere 
you go if you look for it. The only way to solve 
such a problem is to face it squarely and fight it 
out with yourself. You have been strongly 
tempted, I know, but are you not man enough to 
resist what you know so well can bring nothing 
but sorrow to you and others? It is not a fight 
to be won in a day, or a week. It is a fight that 
will take many weeks. But do you not think it 
worth the effort? 

You have a family, too, to consider; three 
lovely children, and a wonderful little wife. | 
wonder if you half realize just how wondertfu! 
she is? During this past winter and spring she 
has stuck to you through thick and thin, and 
especially these last few weeks has she stuck, 
as few women have the courage to do. Much 
of the time since you left, she has been too ill 
to walk, yet she has kept up and going for the 
sake of your children. As you know, Mary dis- 
appeared the same day you did. 1 shall never 
forget the look on Mrs. Smith’s face when I had 
to tell her. If ever a woman needed her husband, 
she needed you then, but you were gone. And 
now, as a last straw, the children have taken the 
measles and the family is under quarantine. Yes- 
terday when I was in your home, Mrs. Smith 
was caring for three sick children and getting 
Helen ready for her outing—all this, with not a 
wink of sleep the night before. The previous day 
she received word of her brother’s death. 

Until you sent the $8 your family was almost 
entirely dependent upon Mrs. Brown and the 
landlady for support. They have seen that the 
children did not go hungry. You know better 
than I how able they are to do this. 

Mr. White has paid the rent, although you are 
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aware of the fact that he was without work all 
winter and had to meet all the doctor bills and 
funeral expenses for your mother. 

You expected Mrs. Green and the Family Wel- 
fare Association to look after your family and 
keep them from going hungry. Mr. Smith, we 
cannot. We are intrusted with public funds 
which are to be spent to the best advantage to 
assist people in leading normal family lives. We 
would be untrue to our trust if we should sup- 
port the family of any man when he is well and 
strong and able to work but won’t. There is no 
reason why you cannot support your family 
decently and give your children the advantages 
they deserve. When we support them for you 
we only make it easier for you to escape your 
responsibility and keep from proving yourself a 
man. We cannot do that and at the same time 
claim to be your friends. 

Since A— County cannot assume the care oi 
its non-residents, and we cannot oppose their 
policy, we shall advise Mrs. Smith to return to 
B— as soon as the children are well enough. We 
cannot advise her joining you in the West, at 
least not until you have proved conclusively that 
you will provide for her and the children as you 
should. For the eight years of your married life 
she has followed you wherever your fancy led 
you. Now we feel it time for you to establish a 
home permanently and settle down to the re 
sponsibilities of a real husband and father. So 
far, you must admit you have been rather a 
failure at both. 

As for yourself and your plans for the imme- 
diate future, you must decide. If, after very 


careful consideration, you feel you can do best 
both morally and financially by working in the 
harvest, then do so. If you think it better to re- 
turn to A—, face your problem like a man, and 
make the fight, we stand ready to help as far as 
we can. We should be glad to secure for you the 
medica! services here provided for people suffer- 
ing from your trouble. But you must under- 
stand that, if you return, it means you are to 
support your own family and much differently 
than in the past, and there is to be no more dis- 
honesty and no more shirking. There is to be a 
real home and a real head of the family. If you 
become a citizen of A—, you are to be an asset 
and not a liability to our community. 

Mrs. Smith has stood the test nobly, but there 
is a point beyond which no one can go. She is 
now close to that point. She cannot go through 
another experience such as the past winter and 
this summer have been. I earnestly hope it will 
not be necessary for her even to try. 

I have tried to state conditions exactly as they 
are, neither exaggerating nor minimizing them. 
I hope you will think these things over most care- 
fully, and make up your mind, once and for all, 
which road you will follow: the one requiring 
some self-denial and hard work, which leads to 
a real home and true happiness, or the one 
which you have been following, which leads to 
just what I have pictured in this letter. The 
choice lies with you alone. When you have made 
your final decision I shall be glad to hear from 
you. 

Yours very truly, 
Mary Jones 


IN THE DAY’S WORK 


ONE-LEGGED man and a three-legged 
A pup were disconsolately keeping one an- 
other company on a certain gray day in Feb- 
ruary. Thomas O’Brien was a widower of three 
years’ standing, with five children, the oldest a 
girl of 17 who thought herself in love with a 
young ne’er-do-well of the neighborhood and 
made no secret of the fact that as soon as she 
became of age she intended to marry. Mr. 
O’Brien was a cook by occupation, but had re- 
cently worked as night watchman for the City 
Street Department. He was handicapped by a 
wooden leg which would persist in getting itself 
broken or out of gear, an unreasonably quick 
temper, and a weakness for cards. The story 


runs that on the eve of his wedding day he had 
sat in at a friendly game, with the result that his 
entire savings of $500 evaporated before the 
nuptial dawn broke. 


His wife had patiently borne with his vagaries 
and patiently died in giving birth to their tenth 
child—a baby who did not live. The friendly 
visitor had been more than a sister to Mary 
O’Brien, and for her sake had hoped to continue 
in touch with the family, who certainly needed 
her help more than ever before. She had stood 
by in many crises: she had persuaded Mr. O’Brien 
to sell out an unproductive lunch room that had 
proved itself a dead loss; she had personally 
effected—within a period of twenty-four hours— 
the transference to a child-placing agency of all 
five children, shortly after Mrs. O’Brien’s death 
when neighbors had complained that the younger 
children were not getting any care at all and the 
two older girls were running wild; she had 
financed these girls at boarding school for a year; 
and in countless other ways she had shown her- 
self the Mother of Israel that she was. 
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By chance, then, friend visitor dropped in on 
this gray afternoon in February. “Is your father 
asleep?” to Grace who opened the door, as 
Thomas was revealed prone upon a sofa with no 
signs of animation. “ No,” said Grace scornfully, 
“Just pretending.” With this somewhat in- 
auspicious introduction Grace led the way into 
the room where the sofa and Thomas were. His 
bluff thus called, he opened one eye, but remained 
recumbent during the better part of the call. 

“Not working yet, Mr. O’Brien?” “No, I'd 
like to go back to cooking but can’t find a job. 
The hotel only pays $28 a week and I'll not 
sell myself for that to anybody ”—this rather 
magnificently. 

“Hm.” Friend visitor was thinking of the 
$400 still owing to the Children’s Aid Society, 
and of the unpaid store bills. “ Better than doing 
nothing, don’t you think?” 

But Thomas changed the subject. ‘“ Tommy, 
come here and tell Miss Blank what Doc Coué 
teaches you to say.” Up trotted Thomas, Jr., 
a quite irresistible youngster, who had been 
amusing himself by trying on a vest of his 
father’s, and now appeared with it buttoned about 
his fat stomach, reaching down almost to the 
floor. “Day by day in every way I’m getting 
nicer 'n nicer ’n nicer,” said beaming Tommy, the 
last in a shrill falsetto that caused even Grace, 
who had heard it before, to rock with joy. 
“For once,” thought friend visitor, “ Doc Coué 
has inspired a truthful statement,” and she gave 
Tommy a hug as he waddled by on his return 
trip to the corner where he had been playing. 

Now this happened to be a very busy day for 
friend visitor, and as this call seemed to bear 
promise of little constructive value she prepared 
to depart. Farewells had been exchanged, she 
was halfway to the door, in fact, when she was 
stopped sharply by a nonchalant announcement 
from Thomas, Sr. “ Well, Miss Blank, I’m think- 
ing of buying me a lunch cart!” Friend visitor, 
checked in mid- and welcome flight, gave a gasp 
and came back to her chair. 

“But Mr. O’Brien, how can you ever pay for 
it? What if it fails—you will be more deeply in 
debt than ever!” Oh, no,” said this adventurer 
airily, “it'll be on the cart, not on me; if the 
cart can’t pay, it’ll have to go, that’s all.” Friend 
visitor was in the act of opening her mouth to 
reply to this delightfully fatuous reasoning when 
an interruption occurred—evidently welcome, be 
it said, to Thomas. 

“Wal, f’r heavens’ sake, where d’ja get the 
three-legged dawg? I call that jest plain foot- 
less! Bad enough t’have a peg-legged man in the 
family thout bringin’ in a purp that’s shy a leg! 
Begin t’think I’m seein’ things!” The speaker 


was a tall thin man with a Yankee drawl who 
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walked in unannounced, a large crayon portrait 
of the late Mrs. O’Brien under one arm. There 
ensued a long controversy anent the portrait, Mr. 
O’Brien averring that “t’was too big and he 
wouldn’t take it”; the artist insisting that “ef 
t'was any smaller t’would be all hat.” (It was a 
picture of a picture, it seems, taken in the good 
old days when hats were large and Mrs. O’Brien 
was young.) Compromise was finally effected 
by Thomas’ churlishly accepting the picture and 
rejecting the frame—an ornate gilt affair—which 
was left on the unfortunate artist’s hands. 

Although not unmindful of the humor in the 
situation, friend visitor longed to depart; she felt 
not in the vein and much in the way, and many 
duties were calling her—but visions of a lunch 
cart and more debts held her chained, and she 
grimly and resolutely remained. At last the 
picture man departed, there was a reverting to 
muttons, and friend visitor had her day and her 
say. She made her tired brain work, and mar- 
shalled her arguments so convincingly that even 
the optimistic Thomas was impressed, and finally 
agreed to abandon the project. 

A weary visitor picked her way home through 
the mud puddles; it had begun to rain in the 
course of the long afternoon and somehow it 
seemed fitting that she had neglected to carry an 
umbrella. To add to her general sense of futility 
and discomfort was the knowledge that, although 
Thomas had capitulated, there was no assurance 
that he would not again change that volatile 
mind of his; it was his trying tendency to veer 
suddenly in his decisions and to act without warn- 
ing or reason. The lunch cart project was well 
under way—Thomas had gone so far as to ar- 
range an appointment for the following day with 
the present owner, a Greek, to conclude the pur- 
chase. “Even chances,” mused friend visitor, 
dodging back just too late to escape the splash 
of a saucy automobile. 

She did not learn the outcome for several 
days; one of her other families happened to be 
needing her and the O’Briens were temporarily 
out of her thoughts. But during the following 
week the District Secretary called up to report 
that Thomas had a steady job “on the city,” and 
at the welcome word friend visitor allowed her- 
self to concede victory as regarding the proposed 
flyer in lunch carts. “ Whew, that was a close 
call,” she said to herself, pondering again on the 
expenditure involved, the inevitable indebtedness 
and struggle to make the lunch cart pay for itself 
and support a large family as well. “ Close call 
indeed,” she chuckled, with vivid recollection of 
the atmosphere of that stuffy little parlor in 
which she, Thomas, Grace, the baby, the crayon 
artist and the pup had been sociable for all of one 
endless afternoon. H. P. K. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OLL ann Go: Joanna C. Colcord. The 


Bobbs Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 1924. 

That harassing Mr. Ramsay Traquair who will 
keep on writing about women’s ability to wreck 
art and science, particularly in America, says that 
woman’s genius lies only in organization and ad- 
ministration. If creative expression is the artist's 
sublimation, it is absurd to think of social work 
in this country (to name but one of the charac- 
teristic interests of women) as a mere matter of 
organizing situations and people. If you would 
like to embark, nautically speaking, on a healthy 
discussion of this matter, we respectfully refer 
you to the October Atlantic. But since we are to 
have women executives in social work, as seems 
to be inevitable, it is salutary and pleasant to 
choose those with a pretty taste in leisure time 
activities. 

Miss Colcord’s book, Roll and Go, is not merely 
a distinguished collection of sea songs, but is full 
of creative interpretation of experience; it is 
packed with understanding of the art of human 
relationships in group activity. Moreover, it is 
significant for us family workers to realize that 
American sailormen, who had even less play time 
than ourselves, used to sing at their work. These 
Sea Shanties are the product of common tra- 
dition, common effort, common emotion; they 
have the reality and the charm of homely and 
simple things. Most social workers have been 
persuaded into singing “ The Long, Long Trail” 
at national and state conferences, but we are a 
great way yet from creating a body of folk songs 
out of our daily work. We need more of this 
sort of thing in us but if we can’t go down to 
the sea in ships, the next best thing is to buy a 
copy of Roll and Go and pick out the tunes with 
one finger on the piano. The shanties also go 
well on a harmonica if you have that lovable 
instrument. We will guarantee that learning the 
difference between the Short Drag Shanty, 
Capstan Shanty and Forecastle Songs, with a 
little judicious yeo-heave-hoing, will do as much 
for you as a week’s vacation with pay! 


Not only is this book a delight because of its 
spirit of high adventure and emprise, but you may 
detect all the signs of the “trade” in the hand- 
ling of the material. The book has the dynamic 
qualities of the record in the hands of some good 
case worker. The sources are given: “In part 
they are songs learned from my father” (a 
master mariner) “ who loved them and sang them 
well” and from sailor-men and shanty singers 
from whose lips the compiler took down many of 
the songs. This evidence is supported by the most 
careful sort of investigation, comparisons and 


evaluation—resulting in a workmanlike, scientific, 
trustworthy account of a tradition all too quickly 
slipping from us. Says her brother, Lincoln 
Colcord, 

In making this compilation, as will be seen, she 
has consulted all of the fragmentary American 
collections of shanties and sea songs heretofore 
published and all the available British collections, 
some of them far from fragmentary. What 
shanty literature exists has been overhauled, and 
all possible value derived from these desk sources, 
But in its final shape most of the material has 
been put to the test of living memory; and where 
it differs from forms already recorded, it takes 
its stand on the ground of actuality. The book 
is a field work. 


Well, gentles all, does that method seem familiar 
to you or not? 

As for the editor, her brother says this, too, 
about her. “To have been born at sea, in the 
cabin of a sailing ship, among the South Sea 
Islands, the daughter of a ship master; to be 
descended from five generations of deep-water 
seamen of the New England coast, masters and 
builders of square-rigged vessels—to have felt 
at home on a ship’s deck rather than on dry 
land; to have gained a working knowledge of 
the handling of a ship and acquired instinctive 
judgment of her condition ”—why this is “to be 
a seaman whether or no” but it is also excellent 
equipment for the deep waters of social work! 


“Oh, the times are hard and the wages low 
You sailor where you bound to? 
The Western Ocean is my home 
Across ‘the Western Ocean.” 


The case worker’s craft, like that of the seaman, 

is “not so much a matter of practice and profes- 
sion as it is a quality of the mind and heart.” 

One word of caution: if ever you speak to Miss 

Colcord about this book be careful not to pro- 

nounce sea shanty, sea chanty (ch hard as in 

child welfare). We did and almost lost our job! 
Gorpon HAMILTON 


HE Normat Minp: William H. Burnham, 
Ph.D. D. Appleton and Co., New York, 
702 pp. 

Judging by the array of books, it would hardly 
seem possible that any new one on mental hygiene 
would be welcome, yet there are very few highly 
satisfactory and comprehensive ones which could 
be used as textbooks. For this reason The 
Normal Mind fills a distinct need. It is called 
“an introduction to mental hygiene and the 
hygiene of school instruction.” As an introduc- 
tion to mental hygiene, it surveys a good many 
topics with which the psychiatric social worker is 
familiar, but as an introduction to the hygiene of 
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school instruction, it is well worth the time of the 
social worker, to give her insight into pedagogical 
attitudes toward problems such as discipline. 


The author has covered in great detail, with a 
wealth of interesting anecdotes, in a clear, pleasant 
style, such subjects as the conditioned reflex, 
habits, the school task, the social task, the mental 
attitudes, suggestion and education, conditions of 
inhibitions, success and failure, orderly associa- 
tion, discipline, pseudo-feeblemindedness and 
feeblemindedness, and the task in pathological 
cases. The book is excellently planned, with each 
chapter subdivided into topics to introduce new 
subjects, and with a careful summary, a bibliog- 
raphy and a list of questions at the end of each 
chapter. 

Newcomers to mental hygiene are apt to em- 
barrass psychiatric social workers by asking them 
what mental hygiene is, and are apt to be be 
wildered themselves by the variety of replies. 
One gives a collection of mental diseases; another 
goes into delinquency or feeblemindedness. Dr. 
Burnham has succeeded well in defining the sub- 
ject, beginning with a statement that mental 
hygiene gets its facts from seven sources: (1) 
physiology and neurology, (2) psychology, norma! 
and abnormal, (3) practical psychiatry, (4) mod- 
ern sociology, (5) pedagogy and the study of 
children, (6) ordinary observation and _ folk 
thought, and (7) biology. Certain sources have 
been much more extensively utilized by Dr. Burn- 
ham than others. Naturally a psychologist will 
include as much material from psychology as pos- 
sible. As his subject is normality, he has omitted 
any elaborate discussion of mental disease. He 
also neglects to make adequate mention of the 
contribution of social work to mental hygiene, 
which is, I take it, the study of the individual in 
his environment. However, what single indi- 
vidual in this country could write a complete 
treatise on mental hygiene? He would have to be 
a laboratory technician, a neurologist, a psychi- 
atrist, an endocrinologist, a pedagogue, a sociolo- 
gist, a social worker, a biologist, and a social, 
educational and vocational psychologist as well. 
Probably William James came the nearest to this 
ideal; G. Stanley Hall may have approximated it. 


We have all at some time wished we could 
impress a teacher with our opinions on mental 
hygiene, and have been faced with the implication 
that in our concern over one child’s welfare we 
have disregarded the teacher’s larger problem of 
dealing with the entire class. This book is 
authoritative and will carry more weight with a 
teacher than all our tearful entreaties. It would 


seem impossible for any teacher to read this book 
through from cover to cover without absorbing 
much in the way of mental hygiene that she could 
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put into practice in the schoolroom. It should be 
used, and doubtless soon will be used, in all the 
normal schools in the country. 

Although not primarily intended for parents, it 
would be excellent for home consumption. It 
does sound a bit textbookish, but an obliging 
parent could become accustomed to the prevailing 
didactics. 

The chapters appealing to me most were on the 
school task, the social task, and the mental atti- 
tudes. The book certainly deserves the attention 
of social workers. In the same class with this 
book is The Psychology of the Unadjusted Schooi 
Child, by John J. B. Morgan, Ph.D., Director of 
the Psychological Clinic of the State University 
of Iowa. 

KATHLEEN ORMSBY 
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